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Agricultural Press Opinion 


This is the tenth annual review of agricultural press 
opinion. It presents a digest of many editorials on se- 
lected topics, published in 31 representative journals dur- 
ing the months of May and June. It is always confined to 
the monthly, semimonthly and weekly periodicals, having 
never included what are known as the country weeklies 
which circulate widely among village and farm residents. 
The purpose of this annual compilation is simply to fur- 
nish one clue to public opinion in rural areas. The agri- 
cultural press both reflects and shapes public opinion. 
During the ten years an effort has been made to study 
publications that have a definite regional interest, even 
those that are especially interested in one local area or one 
crop. In the United States, sectionalism is a powerful so- 
cial force, and it frequently expresses itself through the 
press. 

There are a number of important differences between 
the opinions expressed in 1934 and those of 1933 and 
previous years. Even in May and June there were seri- 
ous discussions of the great drought, and its social and 
economic consequences. In 1933, all the journals but one 
welcomed the Agricultural Adjustment Act with enthu- 
siasm. This year there is hostile criticism among a 
minority, and impatience among many in regard to ad- 
ministration and results. There are pointed statements 
in regard to the wisdom of economic planning, some fa- 
voring further trial, others wanting to throw off social 
controls. More discussions of international matters ap- 
pear than for several years previously. There are again 
stray references to education. Not so much is said about 
taxation as when prices were lower and taxes were con- 
siderably harder to pay, but there is still agitation for 
tax reform. 


DrouGHT 


Comments on the drought have a pathetic simplicity. 
“We must have water!” writes the Dakota Farmer 
(Aberdeen, S. D.), simply echoing the cry of many of its 
readers and correspondents. “If the farmers of the na- 
tion ever needed a break it was this year,” thinks the New 
England Homestead (Springfield, Mass.). “Nature, how- 
ever, thought otherwise and inadequate rains have caused 
serious losses in the western and southern areas.” Hoard’s 
Dairyman (Fort Atkinson, Wis.) said that “many farm- 
ers in the drought area are face to face with seemingly 
unsurmountable problems.” 

The national drought relief plan will at least “succor 
those who suffer most,” says the Oklahoma-Farmer 


Stockman (Oklahoma City). The Indiana Farmers 
Guide (Huntington) outlines the relief program as fol- 
lows: “Direct relief to farmers and their families; pro- 
vision for stock feed and seed for emergency crops ; pur- 
chase of cattle in the drought area for cash; relaxation 
of restrictions on farmers who have signed wheat and 
corn reduction contracts to permit them to raise summer 
forage crops; additional work by the federal relief ad- 
ministration to provide increased water supplies. . . .” 

Wallaces’ Farmer (Des Moines, lowa), now published 
without a Wallace as editor, in pointing out that no short- 
age of food is in prospect because stored surpluses will 
be drawn upon, says: “American farmers have continued 
to produce more than ample supplies of food for the na- 
tion in good times and bad. . . . Through the depression 
farmers continued to produce at the old rates, while in- 
dustrial production fell off.” 

Both Hoard’s Dairyman and the New England Home- 
stead emphasize the dependence of man upon the pasture. 
The Ohio Farmer (Columbus) explains at length that 
crop reduction contracts were modified by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, so that forage crops, 
except corn or grain sorghums, might be grown. 

The drought, say several of the periodicals, is, of 
course, a national calamity, but perhaps it will teach the 
nation how to cooperate on a scale wide enough to deal 
better with such situations. “It ought to be a lesson to 
us,” insists the Prairie Farmer (Chicago). “It ought to 
teach us that we must learn to make plenty a blessing, 
and that we can do that only by dividing it so that every- 
one can enjoy it. It ought to teach us new reverence for 
the crops that grow out of the ground, to appreciate them, 
to store them up liberally against the time of need, and 
to deal fairly with the husbandman, without whose efforts, 
in cooperation with nature, famine would wipe out our 
proudest cities within a few months. This nation has 
shamefully treated the land and the folks who till it.” 

The next step after the drought should be permanent 
production control, argues the Prairie Farmer (Chicago). 
It believes that the great community, acting through the 
federal government, should store the necessary surpluses 
so as to provide for needs in case of crop failure. It 
quotes with approval the following paragraph from an 
address by Secretary Wallace: 

“We shall have to think about a program of adequate 
farm reserves to be maintained from season to season. 
Such reserves will need to be in larger volume than the 
so-caHed normal carryovers of pre-depression days. In 


= 
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years when we produced heavily for export, normal carry- 
overs did not need to be excessive because exportable sur- 
pluses could be diverted to domestic use; but with adjust- 
ment programs geared to domestic requirements, reserves 
in excess of previous normal carryovers may need to be 
provided for. Ordinarily we think of 120 million bushels 
of wheat as the normal carryover ; but if our foreign mar- 
ket for wheat does not come back, and production control 
continues to be necessary, the carryover will have to be 
sufficient to insure against crop failure.” 


Related questions, in regard to the management of the 
soil are discussed by several papers. Says lallaces’ Far- 
mer: “Destruction of the soil itself, through poor 
farming practices and erosion, is the great enemy of the 
nation. ... The farmer .. . has sinned against the land, 
partly in ignorance but largely under the lash of economic 
pressure. A farmer, with debtors on his heels, cannot 
farm with his grandchildren and the longtime welfare of 
the soil in mind. He must try to live from year to year, 
even if he bleed the soil to death in the process.” 

Ohio farmers have complained about irrigation projects 
in the West, but now they may soon be agitating for irri- 
gation plans for their own state, says the Ohio Farmer. 
The Farm Journal (Philadelphia) says that in one county 
of Illinois, in the heart of the corn belt, seven inches of 
top soil has been lost through erosion from 47 per cent of 
the sample areas surveyed. Much of the top soil of IIh- 
nois has gone down the Mississippi River. The Prairic 
Farmer approves the use of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps for erosion control projects. (The cities of the 
East were bathed in a cloud of dust one day in the spring 
of 1934, a cloud which carried enormous quantities of top 
soil, resulting in huge losses in the Middle West.) 


Tue AAA 


With notable exceptions, the greatest support for the 
program of the Agricultural Adjustment .\dministration 
comes from journals of the South and the West. There 
are vehement critics in all sections, but the Eastern farm- 
ers have been conspicuous for their indifference or op- 
position. They feel neglected, even though they have not 
worked to promote governmental programs of the same 
sort as have farmers of the South and the West. On 
this point the \ational Grange Monthly (Springfield, 
Mass.) observes: “It has been painful to be in a Western 
audience and to hear applause when someone denounces 
Northern or Eastern farmers. It is equally unpleasant 
to hear a speaker complaining in a Southern meeting 
about the North or West, and just as objectionable to find 
northeastern sections bitterly criticizing the program of 
the West and South.” 

In somewhat the same vein the Prairie Farmer ob- 
serves: “Out here in the Middle West we are trying to 
cooperate with the administration. It is the only adminis- 
tration we have at the present time, and the AAA plan 
for raising farm prices is the only plan that we have. 
We hope and believe that our cooperation will improve 
our situation. If Eastern farmers do not want to cooper- 
ate with the administration that is their business. If our 
cooperation helps us, they should not complain. We will 
promise them that if their lack of cooperation helps them 
we will not complain.” 


The Progressive Farmer (Raleigh, N. C.) puts the sum 
and substance of the AA.\ program as follows: “For the 
first time since the Machine \ge began, farmers have an 
equal opportunity with industry to do what twentieth 


century conditions absolutely demand—adjust supply to 
demand so that that famous law may become the pro- 
ducer’s helpful servant instead of his tyrannous master. 
The details are as yet imperfect, but the principle is em- 
phatically sound.” The Southern Planter (Richmond, 
Va.) said frankly that it urged all of its readers “to sign 
up” for the various crop control programs under way. 
The AAA, it holds, is at least attempting to plan for the 
future, and adds: “The farmer is facing a better eco- 
nomic outlook than at any time in nearly twenty years,” 
The Southern clgriculturist (Nashville, Tenn.) believes: 
“Closing of the books on the first year of agricultural 
operation under the AAA shows practically every entry 
on the credit side.” Iallaces’ Farmer urges vigorous co- 
operation with the AAA program. “To us it seems clear 
that we are in a much stronger position than a year ago. 
.. . There has been an amazing spirit of cooperation 
through a long and difficult and exhausting task.” The 
journal indicates that farm income is going to be higher 
in 1934 than it was in 1933, possibly by a billion dollars, 
and it believes farm prices are generally advancing more 
rapidly than the costs of supplies. This applies particu- 
larly to the crops termed “basic” in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. 


The Farmer (St. Paul) says that the AAA benefit pay- 
ments to cooperating farmers have become, in effect, a 
form of crop insurance. Even if a farmer has no other 
income at all from his crop, the payments from the AAA 
to those who signed crop control programs will still be 
forthcoming, 


There is “a fight coming” over the AAA, thinks the 
Missouri Ruralist (St. Louis). The resentment against 
the previous administration is waning; the criticism 
against the present administration is increasing. The 
Dakota Farmer says that although it once felt that the 
programs should be given as much support as possible, 
it now feels that a great many mistakes have been made, 
and that “uncertainty and inconsistency are more and 
more in evidence.” The Nebraska Farmer (Lincoln) 
says that we are already getting too many alibis from the 
administration. The J’arm Journal gives the following 
judgment: “Volitical experiments are not, as a general 
rule, very wise or beneficial. The trouble is that many 
of them turn out to be failures, but no matter how bad the 
failure, the individuals who invented the scheme hate to 
adinit they were wrong. Instead of frankly saying so and 
tossing the wreck overboard, they try to pateh it up and 
nurse it along, fighting like wildcats to save their own 
faces and their political necks.” “Clean house of the 
AAA theorists! demands the Pacific Rural Press (San 
Francisco). 

One of the most vehement and consistent critics of the 
AAA has been the American clgriculturist (New York), 
formerly published by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary 
of the Treasury. It is proud of the lead it has taken in 
arousing public sentiment against the AAA dairy pro- 
gram, because it believed that the Eastern dairyman was 
not receiving his due. The journal has also frequently 
indicated its opposition to “regimentation.” It works to 
maintain the “Yankee principles” of “thrift, self-reliance 
and rugged individual character. . . . We will defend 
I-astern farmers against the sectionalism of the West and 
the South. This means to continue to stand for ‘nearby 
markets for nearby producers.’ ” (Regional competition 
is very pronounced among dairymen, One reason is the 
recent: inprovement of means of transportation, includ 
ing the refrigerated “tank-car,” which permits the en- 
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largement of milk sheds. This was a factor in the situa- 
tion in the Chicago dairy district, studied by this Depart- 
ment in 1928, and reported in INFORMATION SERVICE for 
December 1, 1928, entitled “Rural-Urban Relations in the 
Chicago Dairy District.) 


REFINANCING DEbTS 

The Western Farm Life (Denver) speaks apprecia- 
tively of the efforts made by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to refinance debtors in distress. The FCA is a con- 
solidation and enlargement of existing federal credit 
agencies, and it was authorized in 1933 to issue bonds to 
an amount of $2,000.000,000 for the purpose of exchang- 
ing them for existing farm mortgages. The Western 
Farm Life points out that slightly over 40 per cent of the 
6,000,000 farms of the nation are mortgaged. In the case 
of first mortgage loans, one out of ten instances of re- 
financing has been accompanied by a reduction of princi- 
pal by voluntary agreement between debtor and creditor. 
This is an important instance of debt reduction by can- 
cellation. 

The Southern Planter comments: “Farm foreclosures 
have almost ceased. The Farm Credit Administration, 
organized one year ago this month, has done a most ex- 
cellent job of refinancing the farm debts of the country. 
This organization has rushed to the aid of distressed farm- 
ers with federal long-term credit at a low interest rate. 

The Farm Journal and the National Livestock Pro- 
ducer (Chicago) both welcome the reductions in interest 
rates which the federal program has made possible. 


AAA In RELATION To NRA 


“The rule used to be that you couldn’t run two trains in 
opposite directions on the same track at the same time,” 
says the Farm Journal while commenting upon the rela- 
tions of the NRA and the AAA. The Indiana Farmers 
Guide states: “Any improvement in farm prices over a 
year ago that may be credited to the operation of the AAA 
have in a measure been offset by increases in costs of the 
things farmers have to buy because of the codes and regu- 
lations of the NRA, so that many farmers are wondering 
whether they are not in about the same relative position 
they were before the multiplicity of plans for recovery 
were put into effect.” The Dakota Farmer gives the fol- 
lowing conclusion: “The farmer has been led to believe 
that NRA stands for NATIONAL RECOVERY, but 
that is not the case—it stands for NATIONAL INDUS- 
TRIAL RECOVERY and the welfare of the farmer is 
net taken into consideration in the operation of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, administered by the Na- 
tional (Industrial) Recovery Administration (NRA).” 
The Nebraska Farmer believes consumers have been in 
revolt against the NRA. (Farmers as consumers are 
concerned with the NRA. They are also interested in any 
efforts which may result in increased costs of distributing 
their products. The only editorials which discussed the 
relations of industry and agriculture were quoted above. 
They obviously are not adequate. The rural and the 
urban community are interdependent. Each stands to 
gain by having good purchasing power in the other. The 
problem is one of coordinating agricultural and industrial 
planning. ) 

Snoutp PLANNING Go ON? 


There are many comments on the wisdom of the ex- 
periments in economic planning which the present ad- 
iuinistration has been conducting. We have already 
viewed some of the favorable and unfavorable comments 
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on the AAA. Other comments of a general nature on 
planning are summarized here. In general, they do not 
reveal a very receptive mood. The American Agricul- 
turist continually roots for a return to the rugged indi- 
vidualism of the fathers. The Farmers Wife quotes Gro- 
ver Cleveland: “Though the people support the govern- 
ment, the government should not support the people.” It 
says there is “food for thought” in that remark, ‘as gov- 
ernment seeks to go farther than ever before in control- 
ling, regulating and regimenting the activities of its 
citizens.” 

The Nebraska Farmer remarks in the course of a criti- 
cism of the federal program: “As for the rugged indi- 
vidualism of the cattlemen, they are proud of it and are 
unwilling to yield it.” It also pleads for a return to “con- 
stitutional government.” But MWallaces’ Farmer and the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist (Racine) both say that our pain- 
ful struggles are partly due to the fact that we have pre- 
served a degree of freedom along with economic plan- 
ning. In an identical editorial appearing in these papers. 
which now have the same publisher, it is said: “In the 
past, farmers have taken orders from the blind gods of 
the market; they have been lashed to produce to the 
utmost even to their own hurt. Now, for the first time, 
they are trying to plan for themselves. They are substi- 
tuting an economic democracy for the old anarchy.” 

Plainly, “the New Deal is on trial,” points out The 
Farmer, adding that much criticism is appearing in the 
Northwest, which voted enthusiastically for the present 
government. The Country Home (New York) expresses 
concern about the experiment in compulsory cooperation 
as carried out in cotton. “Compulsory control is a ruth- 
less and pernicious business, and one cannot help asking, 
‘once started, where will it end?’ Secretary Wallace's 
warning about an extreme nationalism is quoted approv- 
ingly: “I would hate to live in a country where indi- 
vidual thought is punished and stifled, and where speech 
is no longer free. Even if the strictest nationalist disci- 
pline reared for us here at home . . . a towering physical 
standard of living, I would consider the spiritual price 
too high.” 

In Capper’s Farmer (Topeka, Kansas) it is urged that 
finance must be more rigidly regulated, and that public 
regulation of the livestock exchanges is needed. It speaks 
with approval of the national legislation to regulate the 
sale of securities on the exchanges. The Country Home 
welcomes the insurance of bank deposits, and recom- 
mends a national banking system. The Farmer speciti- 
cally commends the gold and currency program of the 
administration. (There are very few editorials on money. 
Apparently the farm press feels that some of its objec- 
tives on currency reform have been achieved.) The Hest 
Virginia Farm News (Morgantown) calls attention to 
the fact that present national programs have done nothing 
to reduce costs of distribution and adds: “The great op- 
portunity for organized American agriculture is to work 
directly, consistently and energetically for a simple. effi- 
cient, and inexpensive system of distribution, that short- 
ens the road between producer and consumer. Obviously, 
the fewer agencies through which farm products pass, 
and the more efficiently these agencies operate. the less 
will be the cost of distribution.” 

The Country Gentleman (Philadelphia, Pa.) puts the 
caption “Another Dream Dissolves” over a discussion of 
the postponement of the extensive plan to purchase mar- 
ginal land and to secure a wise use of only the best soil 
for farming purposes. 


Tt says that Congressmen were 
opposed it. 


“What land should be abandoned and 
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what people moved elsewhere?” This, it is pointed out, 
is not an academic matter. There are states which regard 
it as a reflection on their fair name to have some one sug- 
gest that people should be moved out of their borders. 
Again, many people living on poor land prefer to stay 
on it rather than move. 


EDUCATION 


The Country Gentlemen publishes a long discussion of 
the rural school situation, commenting on the fact that 
two thousand rural schools were closed during the year 
1933-34. Pointing to the glaring inequalities of Ameri- 
can public education, it reports hearing at the same time 
these two facts: that the sophomores of one state univer- 
sity had to go without a course in family relationships, and 
that 2,000 country schools could not be open because 
there were no funds with which to pay the teachers. It 
says that the question of federal aid will surely be much 
discussed and that the 2,000 closed schools may exercise 
considerable “influence in changing our concepts of 
justice.” 

The Farmers Wife calls attention to a movement to 
organize Young Farmers Clubs in Northeastern lowa. 
About 25 to 100 young men belong to these clubs. They 
seem to meet a need of young men who are between the 
high school age and about 25. “They are too old for 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, they do not usually fit well into the 
organizations of their elders, they do not often have lead- 
ership to set up their own group program. .. .” 


The New England Homestead makes recognition of the 
twentieth anniversary of nationally organized agricultural 
extension work: “Twenty years ago President Woodrow 
Wilson signed the Smith-Lever Act and extension work 
became national in its scope. Today cooperative exten- 
sion work includes a field staff of county and state work- 
ers in approximately 2,750 of the 2,900 agricultural coun- 
ties of the United States. These men and women form 
a cooperative link between the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the land-grant colleges, the state experi- 
ment stations, and the individual farm family. They 
have faced many difficult problems and rendered yeoman 
service. While primarily engaged in a long time pro- 
gram, they have tackled every emergency as it arose. The 
youth of the land has not been forgotten as evidenced by 
the fact that during the past 20 years some 5,000,000 rural 
boys and girls have been given training and guidance in 
agriculture, home-making and character building. Today 
almost 1,000,000 boys and girls are enrolled in club work. 
Congress made no mistake in the passing of the Smith- 
Lever Act.” 

The Farmers Wife (St. Paul, Minn.) is the only jour- 
nal expressing concern about motion pictures, and con- 
cludes an editorial as follows: “The motion picture in- 
dustry has through the years had wonderful opportunities 
for providing decent entertainment and a measure of in- 
struction, but it has missed that opportunity, and its fail- 
ure is a scandal.” The same journal is alarmed about 
liquor advertising: ‘Whether parents realize it or not, a 
campaign is being waged to interest their sons and daugh- 
ters in the use of beers, wines and whiskies. It is being 
carried into their very homes, through the medium of 
newspaper and magazine advertising and radio programs.” 

The Country Gentleman calls attention to the social 
significance of the pressure of rural population upon ur- 
ban and vice versa. The farm population, according to 
reliable estimates, has just shown its fourth yearly gain. 
More people are living on farms than ever before in the 


history of the nation. But—young people from the rural 
areas are not going to the cities for jobs as they once did. 
What is to become of “surplus rural youth’? Farm 
families still tend to be relatively large in many areas, 
“This condition can mean only that more farm-raised 
youth must find an opportunity on the land. It is a chal- 
lenge to those who, on one ground or another, would 
shrink our agricultural plant. The countryside is where 
America is growing. National policies must be made to 
accommodate this growth, not to shrink it.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


Let us try to regain our lost export market, pleads the 
National Livestock Producer. The Missouri Farmer 
(Columbia) joins the chorus, hoping for large exports of 
farm products to Europe, and the receipt of a variety of 
manufactured goods from abroad. 


But, the Jdaho Farmer points out, the National Grange 
has opposed the new tariff bargaining powers granted to 
the President. The Grange fears that “reciprocal execu- 
tive agreements” may result in new imports of farm prod- 
ucts and will “do more harm than good.” The California 
Citrograph (Los Angeles), published in the interest of 
the citrus fruit growers, says that whatever is done we 
should not reduce tariffs on lemons, for instance, or per- 
mit a quota of foreign supplies to come in. This seems 
to be the characteristic sectional reaction to tariff re- 
duction. 


The Philippine Islands come in for treatment by two 
journals, the specific point being that Congress levied 
a processing tax on cocoanut oil imported from the Philip- 
pines just after it had adopted a plan to give the Islands 
their freedom within ten years. The National Grange 
Monthly says it was a great victory for agriculture, that 
it “was one of the hardest-waged battles for agriculture 
in recent years, and required the entire team work of 
every group in Washington interested in the farmer's 
welfare. . . . All interested in a decent price for butter, 
lard, tallow and vegetable and animal fats produced in the 
United States lined up... .” Thus the economic deter- 
minant operates behind the democratic gesture. 


Yet, says the Farm Journal, the tax “is not a just solu- 
tion, and we do not-believe that an unjust act is going 
to stand for long.” Plainly, the cocoanut oil business and 
dairymen are in competition with one another. “Both 
have rights, and neither should be sacrified to the other. 
Let us recognize that frankly, and like wise men, look for 
the best possible compromise.” The remedy, says the 
Farm Journal, lies in working out a fair quota, and fur- 
ther, in permitting cocoanut oil to come in tax free when 
it is used for products for which our domestic oils are 
unsuited. 

“Cancel the war debts!” urges the Farm Journal in two 
editorials, perhaps the most concise and frank statements 
on the subject which have appeared in the agricultural 
press. 

The Pacific Rural Press says that two-thirds of the 
people of the world live under a rigid censorship of the 
press, and warns against tendencies in this country that 
would imitate practices abroad. The Farmers IW ife con- 
cludes an editorial on “The Outlook for Peace” with the 
following paragraph: “At every opportunity rural folks 
may well express themselves against war and preparation 
for war. A strong backfire of public sentiment against 
war now will have an effect of no mean consequence. We 
need not say helplessly that war is inevitable and give up 
protesting against it.” 
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